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AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


Ir is said that, just after the Crimean War, when 
everything English was in particularly bad favour 
at St Petersburg, the Emperor Alexander, wishing 
to have some document presented to the American 
minister at his court, ordered it to be translated, 
not into English, but into the American language. 
Had his orders been literally obeyed, the docu- 
ment would have been of a rather more diverting 
character than usually belongs to diplomatic notes 
and memoranda, American English is assuredly 
one of the most singular of dialects, It is becom- 
ing yearly more and more the spoken, and, to a 
great extent, the written language of the country. 
-It is English, with a strong infusion of new words, 
new idioms, and new forms of speech—some 
original, some borrowed from other languages, 
some mere slang, but dignified at times by a 
certain rough wit which is thoroughly racy of the 
soil. 

American English flourishes in the ruder forms 
of Transatlantic life, though no class or order is 
quite exempt from it. It springs up in luxuriant 
growth in American journalism, to which, indeed, 
it owes some of its most striking expressions. It 
has been the subject of the learned researches of 
American savants, like Bartlett and Professor de 
Vere. It has a literature, too, of its own, the work 
of authors like Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and the 
immortal old showman, Artemus Ward; Major 
Bigelow and Colonel Hay, U. Donough Outis 
(that is, ‘You don’ know who ’tis’) and Orpheus 
C. Kerr, But this literature has a good deal of 
the artificial about it, and we often find more 
satisfactory specimens of the ‘ American language’ 
in the vigorous editorials, or, as we should call them, 
leaders, of the free press of the Great Republic. 

The foreign elements of the dialect are derived 
from all the four quarters of the globe. In the 
western states, the Chinese immigrants are intro- 
ducing stray words of their celestial language ; in 
California and Texas, Spanish words abound ; in 
the southern states, the negro has a corrupt Eng- 
lish of his own, which has some influence in 


changing the language even of the whites. From 
Louisiana come Anglicised French terms ; in New 
England there is a Dutch element of variation ; 
everywhere the Germans are at work, elaborat- 
ing that singular German-American English with 
which Hans Breitmann has made us familiar; and, 
finally, the fast-disappearing Indians are leaving 
relics of their various languages imbedded, like 
fossils, in the daily speech of their conquerors. 
Besides such Indian names for animals as wapiti 
and caribou, moose and musquash, and well-known 
words like wigwam, wampum, and sachem, we 
meet now and then with Indian derivatives—such 
as pocasan and pokeloken, for marshy ground ; 
suckatash, a dainty dish of green corn, beans, and 
venison, from the Indian messicwatash ; and hominy, 
a kind of grain, from the Indian ahwminea, parched 
corn, It is said that even the familiar word 
‘Yankee’ is of Indian origin, being nothing more 
than a corruption of Yengees, an early Indian 
attempt to pronounce the word ‘ English,’ 

Every reader of Bret Harte’s Californian sketches 
must have noticed the great number of Spanish 
words which he uses as familiarly as if they were 
English ; but, besides these, there are American 
words which are nothing but Spanish terms roughly 
cut down into an English form—such are mustang, 
a wild horse, which is the Spanish mesteno; and 
stampede, from estampida. Stampede means a 
rush, and the American tendency to make one or 
two verbs out of every substantive has produced 
such forms as ‘they stampeded,’ which means they 
ran off suddenly ; or even ‘they stampeded him’ 
—that is to say, frightened him off. The Spanish 
imperative, vamos, let us go, has produced another 
word for rapid flight—to vamose. 

The French word levée, accented on the last 
syllable, means, in America, as with us, a recep- 
tion; but pronounced like levy, it means a raised 
embankment or wharf. Other French words have 
received worse treatment. The early French 
settlers in Missouri called one of their clearings 
Bois Brulé, the Burnt Wood; it now appears on 
the local maps as Bob Ruly. Similarly, we have 
Bodewash from Bois de Vache; and Smack Cover 
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from Chemin Couvert. Family names have been 
similarly treated ; Peabody was once Pibaudiére, and 
Bunker’s Hill is named after the family of Bon 
Coeur. When a man receives promotion out of 
his turn, those who are passed over are said to be 
‘overslaughed,’ from the Dutch overslaan, to skip. 
A Dutch word, too, is ‘ boss,’ from baas, an over- 
seer; and many others might be added. In the 
same way, too, the Germans have supplied a few 
words, but not very many, for they have not been 
so long in the country as the Spaniards, French, 
and Dutch. 

The new meanings given to words produce a 
very singular effect on the English ear. A ‘smile’ 
is a drink ; ‘ugly’ means not only repulsive, but 
wicked ; a man who has been induced to buy an 
unsound horse is not cheated, but ‘stuck with a 
bad horse.’ ‘To love’ is to like, as in Bartlett’s 
example: ‘Do you love pumpkin-pie?’ There 
are dozens of words used in the sense of ‘ very ;’ a 
very mean man is ‘a monstrous mean fellow.’ 
£O doctor, says an invalid, ‘I’m powerful weak, 
but cruel easy.’ In this way, powerful, cruel, 
monstrous, dreadful, awful, and mighty are synony- 
mous, and this paradoxical phrase means only : 
‘I’m very weak, but feel no pain.’ 

American political life has given rise to an 
abundance of quaint phrases, Some are derived 
from the habits of animals : a party is said to snake, 
when it follows an underhand policy ; if a poli- 
tician proves false to his ple the papers an- 
nounce that he has ‘crawfished awfully,’ an allu- 
sion to the retrograde motions of the crayfish. 
When a group of members supports a bill in which 
they have no direct interest, in order to secure the 
help of its promoters for a bill of their own, they 
are said to be ‘log-rolling,” a term taken from the 
backwoods, where a man who has cut down a big 
tree gets his neighbours to help him in rolling it 
away, and in return helps them with their logs. 
To ‘gas,’ is to talk only for the purpose of prolong- 
ing a debate. A man who can be depended upon 
by his party is said to be ‘sound on the goose.’ 
On the other hand, a doubtful supporter is spoken 
of as ‘weak in the knees.” Determination is back- 
bone. ‘Backbone,’ says a leader in The Republic 
of New York, ‘is the material that makes an 
upright man.’ A party that always votes together 
is said to ‘vote solid’ A party conference is a 
‘caucus,’ its programme is a ‘platform,’ and these 
two words we may remark en passant are being 
too freely used in some quarters even among our- 
selves. A member of congress does not make a 
speech, he ‘orates ;’ if he can embarrass his adver- 
sary, he rejoices at having ‘cornered’ him ; if his 

is a good one, it is a ‘rouser;’ if it 

fails, it is a ‘fizzle’ so called from the hiss of 
the priming in a gun that misses fire. Insti- 
tution, originally a political word, has been given 
a very wide meaning; besides speaking of the 
‘institutions of the country,’ American writers 
mention the buzzards of Charleston as one of the 
institutions of that city, and inform us that a taste 
for driving is one of the institutions of New York. 
Writing from China to the New York Times, Mr 
Seward described a typhoon as ‘an eastern institu- 
tion, which, though doubtless entertaining as a 
topic for future narrative, is seldom amusing as an 
ience.” Before we take leave of politics, we 
must notice one ‘ institution’ of political life. 
Some men stand neutral at first in a debate or 


an election, in order to join the winning side as 
soon as they see the first signs of victory. In 
America, these prudent individuals are said to 
be ‘sitting on a fence,’ or are called ‘fencemen.’ 

Trade has even more cant words than politics. 
Money has forty or fifty different names; such 
singular terms as dye-stuffs, spondulics, shadscales, 
and charms, figuring in the list. Insolvent banks 
are called wild-cat banks, and their notes are wild- 
cats. The smallest cobbler’s shop is a ‘ boot-store ;’ 
a draper’s, is a ‘dry-goods store ;’ and ‘to run a 
store, is to keep a shop. A figure of speech 
derived from the last expression is ‘to run your 
face,” which means, to go upon credit. ‘To make 
a pile,” is to make money ; to be ‘dead broke,’ is 
to become bankrupt. These commercial phrases 
penetrate into every-day life. ‘What’s to pay ? 
means simply what’s the matter? ‘A drive in 
these hills pays,’ says a writer in an American 
magazine ; ‘it is pure enjoyment.’ Another Ameri- 
canism, ‘to be well posted up’ in a subject, origin- 
ally derived from the posting up of a ledger, has 
been adopted by some English writers. Similarly 
there are nautical words which are used on all 
possible occasions, Where an English railway 
guard calls out before starting his train, ‘Take 
your places,’ the American ‘train-conductor’ shouts, 
‘Get aboard, get aboard ;’ and then signals the 
driver to ‘go ahead.’ A pushing active man is 
said to be ‘goaheaditive, and from this adjective 
a barbarous substantive has in due course been 
developed ; and on the declaration of war between 
France and Prussia in 1870, the New York Times 
strove to impress its readers with the fact that ‘in 
this complication of European difficulties, a favour- 
able opportunity was afforded to American goahead- 
ativeness,’ 

The American railways, or rather ‘railroads,’ 
have a complete terminology of their own. One 
starts not from a station, but from the ‘depot’ (pro- 
nounced dee-po) ; the carriage is a ‘car ;’ the largest 
and best fitted of these are called ‘ palace cars ;’ and 
by a tremendous stretch of absurdity, some of the 
companies have built improved cattle wagons, and 
dubbed them ‘Stock palace cars.” The carriages 
fitted with beds are called ‘sleeping cars’ or 
‘sleepers ;’ an express is a ‘lightning train’ ‘In 
front,’ says the New York Tribune, describing a 
collision in 1871, ‘was the Buffalo sleeper of the 
Chicago lightning train ; it had twenty-seven pas- 
sengers, and not a soul was saved.’ The buffers 
are called ‘ bumpers ;’ the stoker and the driver are 
respectively the ‘fireman and the engineer.’ The 
line is the track ; where it runs on a curve, it isa 
bay; where it runs straight, it is an air line, a bee 
line, or a straight shoot. ‘To flag’ means to signal ; 
when two trains ‘collide,’ the newspapers report 
not a railway accident, but a ‘railroad disaster ;’ 
and these disasters have given rise to a terrible 
word, to ‘telescope ;’? and we hear how one ‘ train 
broke down, and the next coming up after it 
telescoped into the rear cars;’ that is, ran into 
them as one tube of a telescope slides into the 
other. 

There are various expressions derived from the 
habits and appearance of beasts, birds, fishes, and 
plants. It seems strange to attribute any parti- 
cular happiness to a shell-fish, yet a man will say 
that he is as ‘happy as a clam,’ or ‘as happy as a 
clam-fish at high-water.’ To ‘play possum’ is to 
dissimulate, a reference to the cunning habits of 
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the opossum. The favourite haunt of the ’possum 
is among the thick leaves of the gum-tree, where he 
lies safely hidden from the sportsman ; so ‘ to gum- 
tree’ is to elude, to cheat, and this again is short- 
ened into ‘to gum,’ as in the phrase, ‘Now don’t 
you try to gum me.’ 

All wild animals are spoken of as ‘varmin’ or 
‘varmint ;’? and an English traveller relates how, 
ae inadvertently spoken of the opossum as a 
‘singular creature, his hunter-guide remonstrated 
with him: ‘A possum, sir, isn’t a critter—it’s a 
varmint ;’ only cattle and tame animals being dig- 
nified with the name of ‘critters.’ For some 
animals there is a strange and vague nomenclature. 
In some of the states, a kind of pheasant is known 
as the partridge, in others the name is given to 
quails and grouse ; the so-called ‘turkey buzzard’ 
is neither a turkey nor a buzzard, but a kind of 
vulture which acts as a scavenger in the cities of 
the southern states and of parts of South America, 
and enjoys in return various privileges and 
immunities, We have seen them stalking about 
the streets of Lima among the people, as tame as 
hens in a village street, or quietly sunning them- 
selves on the house-tops. 

Of a part with this love for ay agers 80 
characteristic of American humour, is the tendency 
for violent expressions which appears in American 
daily speech. A man is attacked and completely 
defeated in the legislature, and this is reported by 
saying that he has been ‘catawamptiously chawed 
up. ‘I don’t want to swear,’ says a conscientious 
man, ‘’cos it’s wicked; but if I didn’t see him do 
it, may I be teetotaciously chawed up!’ There 
are many expressions like the last, for the Ameri- 
can seldom swears outright, but generally has 
recourse to those half-disguised phrases which a 
famous New York preacher once denounced as 
‘one-horse oaths,’ New words are formed every 
day; when the American has seized upon an 
expressive word, he works it into half-a-dozen 
forms, and secures it a currency in two or three 

arts of speech. From the verbs to walk, to sing, 
ve. we get walkist, singist, shootist, and half-a- 
dozen others formed like pianist and linguist. Not 
satisfied with this last word, American sailors have 
lengthened it into ‘linguister’ an interpreter. 
Then we have such words as ‘to overture,’ which 
means to propose ; ‘to donate’ for to give a dona- 
tion ; and ‘to eventuate’ for to happen. To ‘ dis- 
remember’ is to forget, and ‘to out a candle’ is to 
extinguish it. The love for abbreviation has pro- 
duced such forms as ‘to rail’ for to travel by rail, 
and to ‘cable’ news, meaning to send a ‘cable- 
gram,’ or as we should say, a message by Atlantic 
cable. Many words have nothing to recom- 
mend them but a strange sound, as, for instance, 
: splurge,’ a noisy demonstration, whence the verb 
‘to splurge,’ meaning to boast and swagger, and 
then the adjective ‘splurging, and the adverb 
4 y roman a ‘ Merit always makes its way,’ says 
a Transatlantic editor ; ‘sometimes quickly, often 
slowly, but never splurgingly’—a remark in which 
we most heartily concur. 

Then there is a host of idioms, such as, ‘I kinder 
thought,’ or ‘I kind of thought,’ meaning, ‘I rather 
thought ;’ “nary tile,’ or ‘nary cent,’ for ‘no hat, 
or ‘not a cent.’ ‘To’ is constantly used for ‘at ;’ 
‘company to supper to our house’ means a ‘ tea- 
party at our house.” ‘Done’ is used instead of 
‘did ;’ and in the South, ‘Do don’t that’ means 


‘Don’t do it. Some of these, such as ‘nary,’ 
‘kinder’ &c. are really the offspring of the 
universal tendency to abbreviate. Those words 
are of course spoken, and not written ; but other 
equally objectionable abbreviations appear first in 
press telegrams and ee and then gradually 
get into general circulation. Such are ‘incen- 
diaried,’ for set on fire by an incendiary ; ‘burgled,’ 
meaning robbed by burglars; ‘interviewed,’ and 
the like. Press writers are accountable, too, for 
‘Bayres’ as a substitute for Buenos Ayres, and 
‘Frisco’ for San Francisco. On the other hand, 
the tendency for ‘tall-talk’ in speeches and 
leaders, produces a series of grandiloquent names 
for states and cities, which, we presume, are taken 
as some compensation for clipped names, like 
Frisco and Bayres. The state of New York is the 
Empire State, or the Excelsior State. New York 
itself is the Empire City; Pennsylvania. is the 
Keystone State; Missouri, the Bullion State ; 
Virginia is the Old Dominion ; and New Ham 
shire, the Granite State. Baltimore is popularly 
known as the Monumental City ; Cincinnati is the 
Queen City; and Buffalo, the Queen City of the 
Lakes. New Orleans is the Crescent City ; Boston, 
the Classic City ; San Francisco, the Golden City ; 
while Duluth, on Lake Superior, rejoices in the 
rather ‘tall’ title of the Zenith City of the 
Unsalted Seas, a name which savours strongly of 
pantomime play-bills. In other names there is an 
air of good-humoured fun and banter. Mississippi 
is known as the Mudcat State, and its people are 
Mudcats, a name derived from the great number of 
cat-fish which live in their swamps and rivers ; 
Rhode Island, the smallest of all the states, is 
known as Little Rhody ; and Washington itself is 
spoken of as the City of Magnificent Distances, 
for, the city having been planned on a splendid 
scale, and never completed, its churches, public 
buildings, and mansions stand far apart, and often 
in the midst of waste grounds or miserable 
shanties. 

It must, however, be remembered that all 
American English is not mere slang, or an accum- 
ulation of newly coined words, There are many 
words current in America which seem strange and 
uncouth to our ears, but still are real old English 
words, preserved in the United States, but obsolete 
in the Old Country, and found only in writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or in 
our provincial dialects. ‘I guess’ looks very like 
a genuine Americanism, yet Chaucer and Spenser 
use it with only a very slight difference of mean- 
ing: 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess, 


says Chaucer ; and 
Amylia will be loved as I mote ghesse, 


is a line from the Faery Queen. ‘He whose design 
it is to excel in poetry,’ says Locke, ‘would not, I 
guess, think that the way if it was to make his 
first essay in Latin verse.’ The word ‘guess’ gives 
this sentence quite an American sound, yet it is 
from a standard English author. 

Altogether, the subject of American English is 
one which would probably repay serious study on 
the ie of European, and, above all, English 
philologists. It would give us an insight into the 
variations of language ;. the modifications of sense, 
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and sound, and meaning; the blending of the 
old and new; of words formed from various 
sources, and borrowed from many lands, by which, 
at length, a new dialect, and even a new language, 
is slowly built up. We see, indeed, in America, 
processes at work in modifying speech not unlike 
some of those which helped to change Anglo-Saxon 
into English centuries ago. But we should be 
sorry to see the study of American English lead- 
ing to the further introduction and adoption 
of Americanisms amongst ourselves. Popular 
American literature has given us too many of these 

y ; We enjoy quite enough freedom on this 
side of the Atlantic without chopping and chang- 
ing our fine old language in the Pine meen 
style that is so popular with our friends upon the 
other. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XXI.—FIGHTING THE TIGER. 


At sight of De Lara and Calderon, the young 
officers stand speechless, as if suddenly struck 
dumb; for a pang has shot through their hearts, 
bitter as a poisoned shaft. Crozier feels it the 
keenest, since it is an affair that most concerns 
him. The suitor of Carmen Montijo a ‘sport’— 
acommon gambler! Favoured, or not, still an 
aspirant to her hand; though it were chagrin 
enough to think of such a man being even on 
terms of acquaintance with her. Cadwallader is 
less affected, though he too feels it. For although 
| Calderon is in the circle of outside players— 
‘|| apparently a simple wagerer, like the rest—the 
«companionship of the morning, with the relations 
existing between the two men, tell of their being 
socially the same. He already knows his rival to 
be a blackguard ; in all likelihood, he is also a 
dlackleg. 

Quick as thought itself, these reflections pass 
through the minds of the English officers; though 
for some time neither says a word—their looks alone 
communicating to each other what both bitterly 
feel. Fortunately, their surprise is not noticed 
by the players aroundthetable. Each is engrossed 
in his own play, and gives but a glance at the new- 
comers, whose naval uniforms are not the only 
ones there. But there are two who take note of 
them in a more particular manner: these, Faustino 
Calderon, and Francisco de Lara. Calderon, look- 
ing along the table—for he is on that same side— 
regards them with glances, furtive, almost timid. 
Very different is the manner of De Lara, At sight 
of Crozier he suspends the deal, his face suddenly 
turning pale, while a spark of angry light flashes 
forth from his eyes. The passionate display is to 
all appearance unobserved ; or, if so, it is attributed 
to some trifling cause, as annoyance at the game 

going against him, It is almost instantly over ; 
and the disturbed features of the Monté dealer 
}| zesume their habitual expression of stern placidity. 

The young officers having recovered from their 
first shock of astonishment, also have restored to 
them the faculty of speech; and now exchange 
thoughts, though not er that which so disturbs 
them. Bya sort of tacit understanding it is left to 
another time, Crozier only saying: ‘ We ’ll talk of 
it, when we get aboard ship. That’s the place 
for sailors to take counsel together, with a clear 
head, such as we want. At this precious minute, 
I feel like a fish out of water.’ 
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‘By Jove! so do I.’ 

‘The thing we’re both thinking of has raised 
the devilin me. But let us not bother about it 
now. I’ve got something else in my mind. I’m 
half-mad, and intend fighting the tiger, 

‘Fighting the tiger! What do you mean by 
that, Ned?’ 

‘You'll soon see. But if you insist upon it, Ill 
give you a little preliminary explanation,’ 

‘Yes, do. Perhaps I can help you.’ 

‘No, you can’t. There’s only one who can’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘It’s not a he, but ashe: the Goddess of Fortune. 
I intend soliciting her favours; if she but grant 
them, [’ll smash Mr De‘Lara’s Monté bank,’ 

‘Impossible! There’s no probability of your 
being able to do that.’ 

‘Not much probability, I admit. Still there’s a 
possibility. I’ve seen such a thing done before 
now. Bold play, and big luck, combined will do 
it. I’m in for the first ; whether I have the last, 
remains to be seen. In any case, I’ll either break 
the bank, or lose all I’ve got on me—which by 
chance is a pretty big stake to begin with. .So 
here goes !’ 

Up to this time their conversation has been 
carried on in a low tone; noone hearing, or caring 
to listen to it, all being too much absorbed in 
their own calculations, to take heed of the bets, 
or combinations of others. If any one gives a 
glance at them, and sees them engaged in their 
sotto-voce dialogue, it is but to suppose they are 
discussing which card they had best bet upon— 
whether the Soto or Caballo ; and whether it would 
be prudent to risk a whole dollar, or limit their 
lay to the more modest sum of fifty cents. They 
who may have been thus conjecturing, with every- 
body else, are taken by surprise, in fact, somewhat 
startled, when the older of the two officers, bend- 
ing across the table, tosses a hundred pound Bank 
of England note upon the baize, with as much 
nonchalance as if it were but a five-dollar bill ! 

‘Shall I give you cheques for it?’ asks the 
croupier, after examining the crisp note—current 
over all the earth—and knowing it good as gold. 

‘No,’ answers Crozier ; ‘not yet. You can give 
that after the bet’s decided—if I win it. If not, 
you can take the note. I place it on the Queen, 
against the Knave.’ 

The croupier, simply nodding assent, places the 
note on the Queen, 

During the interregnum in which this little 
incident occurs, the English officers, hitherto 
scarce noticed, are broadly stared at, and closely 
scrutinised—Crozier becoming the cynosure of 
every eye. He stands it with a placid tranquillity, 
which shews him as careless about what they 
may think him, as he is of his cash. Meanwhile, 
the cards have had a fresh shuffle, and the deal 
begins anew; all eyes again turning upon the 
game, in earnest expectancy; those who, like 
Crozier, have placed upon the Queen, wishing her 
to shew her face first, And she does, 

‘Caballo en la puerta mozo !’ (The Queen in the 
door wins) cries the dealer, the words drawled out 
with evident reluctance, while a flash of fierce 
anger is seen scintillating in his eyes. 

* Will you take it in cheques?’ asks the croupier, 
addressing himself to Crozier, after settling the 
smaller bets, ‘Or shall I pay you in specie #’ 

‘You needn’t pay yet. Let the note lie, Only 
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cover it with a like amount. I go it double, and 
again upon the Queen.’ 

Stakes are relaid—some changed—others left 
standing or doubled, as Crozier’s, which is now a 
bet for two hundred pounds. On goes the game, 
the pieces of smooth pasteboard slipping silently 
from the jewelled fingers of the dealer, whose eye 
is bent upon the cards, as if he saw through them 
—or would,'if he could. Whatever his wish, he 
has no power to change the chances. If he have 
any professional tricks, there is no opportunity 
for him to practise them. There are too many 
eyes looking on; too many pistols and bowie- 
knives around ; too many men ready to stop any 
attempt at cheating, and punish it, if attempted. 

Again he is compelled to call out: ‘Caballo en 
la puerta mozo !” 

‘Now, sir,’ says the croupier to Crozier, after 
settling other scores; ‘you want your money, I 
suppose ?? 

‘Not yet. I’m not pressed, and I can afford to 
wait a little longer. I again go double, and am 
still contented with my Queen.’ 

The dealing proceeds ; with four hundred pounds 
lying on the Caballo to Crozier’s account—and 
ten times as much belonging to other betters. For 
now that the luck seems to be running with the 
English officer, most lay their stakes beside his. 

Once again : ‘ Caballo en la puerta mozo!? And 
again Crozier declines to take up his bet. 

He has now sixteen hundred pounds sterling 
upon the card; while the others, thoroughly 
assured that his luck is on the run, double theirs, 
till the bets against the bank run up to many 
thousands. 

De Lara begins to look anxious, and not a little 
down-hearted. Still more anxious, and lower in 
heart, appears one seated on the opposite side— 
Calderon ; for it is his money that is moving 
away from him. On the contrary, Crozier is as 
cool as ever, his features set in a rigid determina- 
tion to do what he promised—break the bank, or 
lose all he has got about him. The last, not 
likely yet, for soon again comes the cry: ‘ The 
Queen winner |? 

There is a pause longer than usual, for the 
settling of such a large score; and after it an 
interval of inaction. The dealer seems inclined to 
discontinue ; for still lying upon the Queen is 
Crozier’s stake, once more doubled, and now 
counting three thousand two hundred pounds! 
Asked if he intends to let it remain, he replies 
sneeringly : ‘Of course Ido; I insist upon it. And 
once more I go for the Queen. Let those who 
like the Knave better, back him !’ 

‘Go on! Go on!’ is the cry around the table, 
from many voices speaking in tone of demand. 

De Lara glances at Calderon furtively, but, to 
those observing it, with a look of interrogation. 
Whatever the sign, or answer, it decides him to 

o on dealing. The bets are again made; to his 

ismay, almost everybody laying upon the Queen, 
and, as before, increasing their stakes. And in like 

roportion is heightened the interest in the game. 
t is too intense for any display of noisy excite- 
ment now. And there is less throughout the 
saloon: for many from the other tables, as all 
the saunterers, have collected around, and standing 
several deep, gaze over one another’s shoulders 
with as much eager earnestness as if a man were 
expiring in their midst. 


The ominous call at length comes—not in clear 
voice, or tone exultant, but feeble, and as if rung 
reluctantly from the lips of the Monté dealer ; for 
it is again a verdict adverse to the bank : ‘ Caballo 
en la puerta mozo !’ 

As De Lara utters the words, he dashes the 
cards down, scattering them all over the table. 
Then rising excitedly from his chair, adds in 
faltering tone: ‘Gentlemen, I’m sorry to tell you 
—the bank’s broke !? 


CHAPTER XXII.—A PLUCKY ‘SPORT.’ 


* The bank’s broke !’ 

Three words that have oft—too oft—startled 
the ear, and made woe in many a heart. 

At hearing them, the gamesters of the El Dorado 
seated around the Monté table spring to their feet, 
as if their chairs had suddenly become converted 
into iron at a white-heat. They rise simultaneously, 
as though all were united in a chain, elbow and 
elbow together. But while thus gesturing alike, 
very different is the expression upon their faces, 
Some simply shew surprise ; others look incredu- 
lous ; while not a few give evidence of anger. 
For an instant there is silence—the surprise, the 
incredulity, the anger, having —_ speech. 
This throughout the saloon, for all, bar-drinkers 
as well as gamesters, have caught the last three 
words spoken by De Lara, and thoroughly under- 
stand their import. No longer is heard the chink 
of ivory cheques, or the metallic ring of doub- 
loons and dollars. No longer the thudding down 
of decanters, nor the jingle of glasses, Instead, 
a stillness so profound, that one entering at this 
moment might fancy it a Quakers’ meeting, but 
for the symbols seen around—these, anything but 
Quakerish. Easier to conceive it a grand gambling- 
hell represented in wax-work. 

The silence is of the shortest—as also the immo- 
bility of the figures composing the different groups ; 
only for a half-score seconds. Then there is noise 
enough, with no end of gesticulation. A roar 
arises that resounds through the room; while 
men rush about wildly, madly, as if in the court- 
yard of a lunatic asylum. Some shew anger— 
those who are losers by the breaking of the bank. 
Many have won large bets; the stakes still lying 
on the table, which they know will not be paid, 
The croupier has told them so; confessing his 
cash-box cleared out at the. last settlement ; even 
this having been effected with the now useless 
ivory cheques. 

Some gather up their gold or silver, and stow 
it in safety ; growling, but satisfied that things 
are no worse. Others are not so lenient. They 
do not believe there is good cause for the suspen- 
sion, and insist upon being paid in full. They 
rail at the proprietor of the bank, adding menace. 
De Lara is the man thus marked. They see him 
before them, grandly dressed, glittering with 
diamonds. They talk of stripping him of his 
bijouterie. 

‘No, gentlemen!’ he protests, with a sardonic 
sneer, ‘Not that, if you please—not yet. First 
hear me; and then ’t will be time for you to strike.’ 

‘What have you to say?’ demands one, with 
his fists full of ivory counters—the protested 
cheques. 

‘Only that I’m not the owner of this bank—and 
never have been.’ 
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‘Who is, then?’ ask several at the same time. 

‘Well; that I can’t tell you just now. And 
what’s more, I won’t. No; that I won't!’ 

The gambler says this with emphasis, and an air 
of sullen determination, that has its effect upon 
his questioners—even the most importunate. For a 
time, it stays their talk, as well as action. Seeing 
this, he follows it 9 further speech, but 
more conciliatory. ‘As I’ve said, gentlemen, I’m 
not the owner of this concern ; only the dealer of 
the cards, You ask, who’s proprietor of the 
smashed table. It’s natural enough you should 
want to know. But it’s just as natural, that it 
ain’t my business to tell you. If I did, it would be 
a shabby trick ; and, I take it, you’re all men 
enough to see it in that light. Ifthere’s any who 
isn’t, he can have my card, and call upon me at 
his convenience, My name’s Francisco de Lara 
—or Frank Lara, if you like, for short. I can be 
found here, or anywhere else in San Francisco, at 
such time as may suit anxious inquirers, And 
if any wants me now, and can’t wait, I’m good 
this minute for pistols across the table. Yes, 
gentlemen! Any of you who’d like a little amuse- 
ment of that kind, let him come on! It’ll be a 
change from the Monté. For my part, I’m tired 
of shuffling cards; and would like to rest my 
fingers on a trigger. Which of you feels disposed 
to give me the chance? Don’t all speak at 
once !” 

No one feels disposed, and no one speaks, At 
least in hostile tone, or to take up the challenge. 
Instead, half a score surround the ‘sport,’ and not 
only express their admiration of his pluck, but 
challenge him to an encounter of drinks, not 
pistols, Turning towards the bar, they vociferate : 
‘Champagne !’ 

Contented with the turn things have taken, and 
proud at the volley of invitations, De Lara accepts; 
and soon the vintage of France is seen effervescing 
from a dozen tall glasses, and the Monté dealer 
stands drinking in the midst of his admirers. 
Other groups draw up to the bar-counter ; while 
twos and solitary tipplers fill the spaces between. 
The Temple of Fortuna is for a time deserted ; her 
worshippers transferring their devotion to the 
shrine of Bacchus. The losers drink to drown dis- 
appointment, while the winners quaff cups in the 
exhilaration of success. If a bad night for the 
bank, it is a good one for the bar. Decanters are 
quickly emptied, and bottles of many kinds go 
‘down among the dead men.’ 


The excitement in the saloon is soon over. 
Occurrences of like kind—often of more tragical 
termination—are too common in California to cause 
any long-sustained interest. Within the hour will 
arise some new event, equally stirring—leaving the 
old to live only in the recollection of those who 
have been active participants in it. So with the 
breaking of Frank Lara’s bank. A stranger, enter- 
ing the saloon an hour after, from what he there 
sees, cannot tell that an incident of so serious 
nature has occurred ; for in less than this time 
the same Monté table is again surrounded by 
gamesters, as if its play had never been sus- 
pended. The only difference observable is, that 
quite another individual presides over it, dealing 
out the cards ; while a new croupier has replaced 
him whose cash receipts so suddenly ran short of 
his needed disbursements. The explanation is 


another celebrated ‘sport’ taking up the abandoned 
bank, and opening it anew. ‘With a few excep- 
tions, the customers are the same; their number 
not sensibly.diminished. Most of the old players 
have returned to it; while the places of those 
who have defected, and gone off to other gamb- 
ling resorts, are filled by fresh arrivals. A small 
number, who think they have had play enough 
for that night, have left the El Dorado for good. 
Among these are the English officers, whose visit 
roved so prejudicial to the interests of the place. 
e Lara, too, and Calderon, with other confederates, 
have forsaken the saloon. But whither gone, no 
one knows, or seems to care ; for the fortunes of 
a fallen man soon cease to interest men, who are 
themselves madly struggling to mount up. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A SUPPER CARTE-BLANCHE, 


On parting from the El Dorado, Crozier and 
Cadwallader do not go directly aboard the 
Crusader. They know that their boat will be 
awaiting them at the place gy But the 
appointment is for a later hour, and as_ the 
breaking of the Monté bank, with the incidents 
attendant, occupied but a short half-hour, there 
will be time for them to see a little more of San 
Franciscan life—perhaps the last chance they may 
have during their stay in the port. They have 
fallen in with several other young officers, naval 
like themselves, though not of their own ship, nor 
yet their own ravy, or nation; but belonging to 
one, cognate and kindred—Americans. Through 
the freemasonry of their common profession, with 
these they have fraternised ; and it is agreed they 
shall all sup together. Crozier has invited the 
Americans to a repast the most recherché, as it is 
the costliest, that can be obtained at the grandest 
hotel in San Francisco, the Parker House. He 
adds humorously, that he is able to stand the 
treat. And well he may; since, besides the 
English money with which he entered the El 
Dorado, he has brought thousands of dollars out 
of it, which would have been more had all the 
ivory cheques been honoured. As it is, his pockets 
are filled with notes and gold; as also those 
of Cadwallader, who helps him to carry the coin. 
Part of the heavy metal he has been able to 
change into the more portable form of bank-notes. 
Yet the two are still heavily weighted—‘ laden like 
hucksters’ donkeys!’ jokingly remarks Cadwallader, 
as they proceed towards the Parker. 

A private room is engaged ; and, according to 
promise, Crozier bes a re of the most 
sumptuous kind, with carte-blanche for the best 
wines—champagne at three guineas a bottle, hock 
the same, and South-side Madeira still more. 
What difference to him? The supper ordered in 
the double-quick, soon makes its appearance. 
Sooner in San Francisco than in any other city of 
the world ; in better style, too, and better worth 
the money; for the olden City excels in the 
science of gastronomy. Even then, amidst her 
canvas sheds, and weather-boarded houses, could 
be obtained dishes of every kind known to Chris- 
tendom, or Pagandom: the cuisine of France, Spain, 
and Italy ; the roast beef of Old England, as the 
pork and beans of the New ; the gumbo of Guinea, 
and sauerkraut of Germany, side by side with the 
swallow’s-nest soup and sea-slugs of China. Had 
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Lucullus but lived in these days, he would have 
forsaken the banks of the Tiber, and made Cali- 
fornia his home. 

The repast furnished by the Parker House, how- 
ever splendid, has to be speedily despatched ; for 
unfortunately time forbids the leisurely enjoyment 
of the viands, to a certain extent marring the 
pleasure of the occasion, All the officers, Ameri- 
can, as English, have to be on their respec- 
tive ships at the stroke of twelve. Reluctantly 
breaking up their hilarious company, they pre- 
pare to depart. They have forsaken the supper- 
room, and passed on to the outer saloon of the 
hotel ; like all such, furnished with a drinking-bar. 
Before separating, and while buttoning up against 
the chill night-air, Crozier calls out: ‘Come, 
gentlemen ; one more glass! The stirrup-cup !’ 

In San Francisco this is always the wind-up to a 
night of revelry. No matter how much wine has 
been quaffed, the carousal is not deemed complete 
without a last ‘statutory’ drink taken standing at 
the bar. Giving way to the Californian custom, 
the officers range themselves along the marble slab ; 
bending over which, the polite bar-keeper asks: 
* What is it to be, gentlemen ?? 

There is a moment of hesitation, the gentlemen 
—already well wined—scarce know what to call 
for. Crozier cuts the Gordian-knot by proposing: 
* A round of punches @ la Romaine !’ 

Universal assent to this delectable drink ; as all 
know, just the thing for a night-cap. Soon the 
cooling beverage, compounded with snow from 
the Sierra Nevada, appears upon the counter, in 
huge glasses, piled high with the sparkling crystals 
—a spoon surmounting each; for punch @ la 
Romavne is not to be drunk, but eaten. Shovelling 
it down in haste, adieus are exchanged by a hearty 
shaking of hands, when the American officers go 
off, leaving Crozier and Cadwallader in the saloon. 
These only stay to settle the account. 

While standing by the bar, waiting for it to be 
brought, they cast a glance around the room. At 
first careless, it soon becomes concentrated on a 
group seen at some distance off, near one of the 

oors leading out, of which there are several, There 
are also several other mon s; for the saloon is of 
large dimensions, besides being the most popular 
place of resort in San Francisco, And for San Fran- 
cisco the hour is not yet late. Along the line of 
the drinking-bar, and over the white-sanded floor, 
are some scores of people of all qualities and kinds, 
in almost every variety of costume. They who 
compose the party that has attracted the attention 
of the English officers shew nothing particular— 
that is, to the eye of one unacquainted with them. 
There are four of them, two wearing broadcloth 
cloaks, the other two having their shoulders 
shrouded under serapes. Nothing in all that. The 
night is cold, indeed wet, and they are close to the 
door, to all appearance intending soon to step out. 
They have only paused to exchange a parting 
word, as if they designed to separate before issuing 
into the street. 

Though the spot where they stand is in shadow 
—a folding screen separating it from the rest of 
the saloon—and it is not easy to get sight of their 
taces—the difficulty increased by broad-brimmed 
hats set slouchingly on their heads, with their 
cloaks and serapes drawn up around their throats 
—Crozier and Cadwallader have not only seen, but 
recognised them, A glance at their countenances, 


caught before the muffling was made, enabled the 
young officers to identify three of them as De Lara, 
Calderon, and the ci-devant croupier of the Monté 
bank. The fourth, whose face they have also seen, 
is a personage not known to them ; but, judging 
by his features, a suitable associate for the other 
three. Soon as catching sight of them, which he 
is the first to do, Crozier whispers to his com- 
panion: ‘See, Will! Look yonder! Our friends 
from the El Dorado !’ 

‘By Jove! them, sure enough. Do you think 
they ‘re following us ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder. I was only surprised they 
didn’t do something when they had us in their 
gambling den. After the heavy draw I made on 
Mr Lara’s bank, I expected no less than that he’d 
try to renew his acquaintance with me; all the 
more from his having been so free of it in the 
morning. Instead, he and his friend seem to have 
studiously avoided coming near us—not even 
casting a look in our direction. That rather 
puzzles me.’ 

‘It needn’t. After what you gave him, I should 
think he’ll feel shy of another encounter.’ 

‘No; that’s not it. Blackleg though the fellow 
be, he’s got game in him. He gave proof of it 
in the El Dorado, defying and hacking everybody 
out. It was an exhibition of real courage, Will ; 
and, to tell the truth, I couldn’t help admiring it— 
can’t now. When I saw him presiding over a 
gambling-table, and dealing out the cards, I at 
once made up my mind that it would never do to 
meet him—even if he challenged me. Now, I’ve 
decided differently ; and if he call me out, I’ll give 
him a chance to recover a little of his lost reputa- 
tion. I will, upon my honour.’ 


‘But why should you? A “sport,” a profes- 
sional gambler! The thing would be simply 
ridiculous.’ 


‘Nothing of the kind—not here in California. 
On the contrary, I should cut a more ridiculous 
figure by refusing him satisfaction, It remains 
to be seen whether he’ll seek it according to the 
correct code.’ 

‘That he won’t ; at least, I don’t think he will. 
From the way the four have got their heads 
together, it looks as if they meant mischief now. 
They may have been watching their opportunity— 
to get us two alone. What a pity we didn’t see 
them before our friends went off. They ’re 
fellows, those Yankee officers, and would have 
stood by us.’ 

‘No doubt they would. But it’s too late now. 
They ’re beyond hailing distance, and we must 
take care of ourselves, Get your dirk ready, Will, 
and have your hand close to the butt of one of 
Mr De Lara’s shooting-irons.’ 

‘1 have it that way. Never fear. Wouldn’t 
it be a good joke if I have to give the fellow a 
pill out of one of his own pistols ?” S-Di 

‘No joking matter to us, if they ’re meditating 
an attack. Though we disarmed him in the morn- 
ing, he’ll be fvalie provided, and with weapons 
in plenty. I’ll warrant each of the four has a 
battery concealed under his cloak. They appear 
as if they ’re concocting some scheme, which we ’Il 
soon know all about—likely before leaving the 
room. Certainly, they ’re up to something,’ 

‘Four hundred and ninety dollars, gentlemen !? 
The financial statement is made by the bar-keeper 


presenting the bill, 
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‘There !’ cries Crozier, flinging down a five hun- 
dred dollar bill. ‘Let that settle it. You can 
keep the change for yourself’ 

“Thank ye, drily responds the Californian dis- 

mser of drinks, taking the ten dollar tip with 

ess show of gratitude than a London waiter would 
give for a fourpenny piece—little as that may be. 

Turning to take departure, the young officers 
again look across the saloon, to learn how the 
hostile party has disposed itself. To their sur- 
prise, the gamblers are gone ; having disappeared 
while the account was being receipted. 

‘I don’t like the look of it, says Crozier, in a 
whisper. ‘Less now than ever. No doubt we’ll 
find them outside. Well ; we can’t stay here all 
night. If they attack us, we must do our best. 
Take a firm grip of your pistol, with your finger 
close to the trigger; and if any of them shews 
sign of shooting, see that you fire first. Follow 
me ; and keep close !’ 

On the instant of delivering these injunc- 
tions, Crozier starts towards the door, his com- 
panion following, as directed. Both sally out, and 
for a while stand gazing around them. People 
they see in numbers, some lounging by the hotel 

rch, others passing along the street. But none 
in cloaks, or serapes, The gamblers must have 
gone clear away. 

‘ After all, we may have been wronging them,’ 
remarks Crozier, as in his nature, giving way to a 
generous impulse. ‘I can hardly think that a 
fellow who’s shewn such courage would play the 
assassin. Maybe they were but putting their heads 
together about challenging us! If that’s it, we 
may expect to hear from them in the morning. It 
loo. 1 right. Anyhow, we can’t stay dallying 
here. If we’re not aboard by eight bells, ol 
Bracebridge ’1l masthead us. Let’s heave along, 
my hearty !’ 

So saying, the senior officer leads off, Cadwal- 
lader close on his quarter—both a little unsteady 
in their steps, partly from being loaded with the 
ng of El Dorado, and partly from the effects of 
the Parker House wines, and punches d la Romaine. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ‘CLAIMANT,’ 


THE quiet little town of Agen, in the south of 
France, is known to fame as having been the resi- 
dence for many years of one of the most renowned 
scholars of the sixteenth century. In the spring 
of 1525 a.p., Antoine de la Rovére, who ha 
been appointed by the pope Bishop of Agen, was 
accompanied to his new diocese by an Italian 
hysician of Verona, one Julius Cesar de 1l’Escalle 
e Bordonis by name. He had consented to attend 
his patron on the journey, on the understanding 
that, if he should be required to remain at Agen 
at all, his stay should be limited to eight days. 
The physician was a man of mature age, grave 
and dignified of mien, much given to study, of an 
almost stoical reserve and composure, and appar- 
ently far removed above the reach of earthly 
passion and caprice of fancy; yet, before that 
eight days’ term was ended, the middle-aged phy- 
sician had fallen hopelessly in love with a mere 
child, younger even than that celebrated lady of 
his native Verona whose passionate tenderness at 
an early age Shakspeare has commemorated. At the 
end of three years, for which interval the prudent 
parents had stipulated, the scholar of seven-and- 


forty became the husband of this girl of sixteen. 
We may be sure ‘all the neighbours’ violently 
disapproved of the match, and prophesied domestic 
pokers, and an appeal to the Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well of the period, as the natural and inevitable 
sequel. They were wrong, we are charmed to say 
(all well constituted minds rejoice, as Confucius 
remarks, when the gossips of a neighbourhood 
are discomfited). The beautiful Andiette made a 
faithful and loving wife to her elderly spouse, who 
came afterwards to be known in the history of 
letters as Prince Julius Cesar Scaliger. 

Now, this little bit of romance in the life of one 
whose pursuits are to common thinking associated 
with what is dry and dreary in human life and 
character, with the absence of those more moving 
incidents and profounder passions which give to 
existence its colour, flavour, and variety, makes 
the biography of Scaliger a trifle more piquant 
than that of most who content themselves with 
the even tenor of a scholar’s way, and such renown 
as attends it. Perhaps, however, both the romance 
and the renown would be insufficient to engage the 
reader’s attention, if Scaliger had had any real 
right to the title which he assumed, and which we 
have emphasised by italics, Interested as we our- 
selves are in both the man and the scholar, we are 
forced to confess that for the general public the 
main point of interest in his career is, that he had 
no such right. Made famous for all time by his 
genius and learning, he is equally infamous by 
reason of an imposture which was not detected till 
after his death, when it made noise enough in the 
world of letters. In a word he was a clavmant (to 
use a word which will be well understood in its 
new and special signification). The story will bear 
telling anew, partly because it has a fresh interest 
just now, and partly because the versions best 
known to English readers are inadequate and 
confused. 

It is not usual to begin a biographical sketch 
with the middle age of its subject, but there are 
reasons in this case for taking that eccentric course. 
Up to the date of his marriage, Scaliger had pub- 
lished nothing; but he then betook himself to 
literature, which was in those days the arena of 
fighting as fierce as any that had been going on 
in Venetia between the imperial troops and that 
‘thunderbolt of Italy,” Gaston de Foix. Then, if 
you did not charge an adversary who differed from 
you in opinion about the signification of a particle, 
or the order of the Attic months, with parricide 
and blasphemy at least, you were held guilty of 
mean-spirited tenderness and an unworthy scrupu- 
losity—of the same sort of crime, in fact, as a 
naval officer would be accused of under the articles 
of war, if he had failed to ‘sink, burn, or destroy’ 
the enemy’s ships. For warfare of this rough 
kind Scaliger was just suited. Nature had given 
him a vigorous understanding, great courage and 
self-reliance, unequalled arrogance, and an inso- 
lence which has never been surpassed. Moreover, 
he was thoroughly well armed and equipped for 
the fray : his mind was stored with all the learn- 
ing of his time; he was a highly trained and 
skilful logician ; he wrote Latin like a Roman ; 
and was master of all the arts of controversy and 
all the resources of abuse, Erasmus, the great 
master of argumentative satire, who, as the monks 
were wont to say, ‘laid the egg which Luther 
hatched ’—Erasmus, and the less known Jerome 
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Cardan, a real scholar and great physician, though 
he was more than half quack, astrologer, and 
juggler with the qoaghetioel cards, were then ‘the 
acknowledged heads of the republic of letters. 
Scorning meaner antagonists, Scaliger entered the 
lists against them both, and claimed credit for 
unseating the latter at the first splintering of 
lances. When a rumour of Cardan’s death reached 
him, he modestly avowed his belief that the 
catastrophe had been brought about by mortifica- 
tion under defeat, and —— his regret for 
having been the means of depriving the world of 
a life so valuable. Whether victorious or not in 
his controversy with Cardan, Scaliger had ex- 
hibited enough of learning and ability to win for 
himself at once a great and formidable reputation. 
Henceforward he divided the attention and shared 
the supremacy of the world of letters with his two 
great rivals, 
He now turned his attention to poetical com- 
osition, Latin of course—though #8 this time 
etrarch had ‘unlocked his soul’ in the vernac- 
ular—and was held by his contemporaries to have 
achieved an amount of success curiously out of 
proportion to that which modern criticism would 
assign to him. Originality and poetic feeling were 
not at all the characteristics of his muse ; and in 
his criticisms he shews a singular want of apprecia- 
tion of such qualities in others, In his Poetics— 
by his contemporaries considered his masterpiece— 
he avows a preference for the tragedies of Seneca 
over those of /Eschylus and Sophocles ; he ranks 
the Satires of Juvenal above those of Horace ; he 
attributes more of creative imagination to Virgil 
than to Homer; and, to cap all, can ‘see nothing 
to admire in the poetry of Catullus!’ We see 
Scaliger to infinitely more advantage in his Com- 
mentaries on the botanical writings of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. Scaliger had the merit of 
being the first to perceive and point out the value 
of Theophrastus’s discoveries. He made, too, one 
happy guess on his own account, which might with 
better luck have ranked him among scientific 
botanists. He was the first to recommend the 
classification of plants according to their forms 
and distinguishing peculiarities of structure, instead 
of their ofticinal properties, which had been fastened 
upon for the purpose by previous systematists, 
The idea long slumbered, till in our own days it 
was revived and applied by Jussieu and De Can- 
dolle, whom Scaliger may thus be said to have 
in some degree anticipated. It is, however, as a 
scholar pure and simple that Scaliger is best 
known and most usually described. The esteem 
in which he was held by his contemporaries, in 
this respect, verged on the superstitious. One 
of them, Justus Lipsius, who possessed almost as 
much learning, and far more original talent, ranks 
him with Homer, Hippocrates, and Aristotle, giving 
a slight preference to Scaliger over any one of 
the others. Even in our own days he has found 
in Sir William Hamilton of Edinburgh—a some- 
what kindred spirit, and more than rival—a 
eulogist quite as enthusiastic. ‘The writings 
of no philosopher, he says, ‘since the days of 
Aristotle are better worthy of intelligent study,’ 
Scaliger died in 1558, at the age of seventy-five or 
thereabouts ; and his epitaph, written by himself, 
was, Julii Cesaris Scaligert quod futt. 
During his lifetime no one seems to have called 
in question his claims to princely rank, though 


they rested solely on his own assertion. In one of 
his letters, a portion of which we shall subse- 
quently quote, he alludes to the matter as one 
about which there could possibly be neither doubt 
nor dispute. But Julius Cesar had a son, Joseph 
Justus, a scholar of even greater eminence than 
the father, styled by his contemporaries ‘the 
Ocean of Knowledge,’ sometimes the ‘ chef-d’auvre 
of Creation.’ Moved by one of those impulses of 
vanity from which even great scholars are not 
wholly free, Joseph had the extreme ill-luck to 
publish a letter, De Vetustate et Splendore Gentis 
Scaligerane. It was addressed to Jan Douza, the 
scholar-soldier and soldier-scholar, who was Dutch 
ambassador to the court of Queen Elizabeth in 
1572; and it was his father’s high birth and 
splendid achievements, not his real and undoubted 
merits as a scholar and philosopher, that he chose 
to magnify. 

The account which he gives, derived presumably 
from his sire, we will briefly summarise. Julius 
Cesar Scaliger was descended from the Della Scala 
family, whose sepulchral monuments in the form 
of pyramids surmounted by equestrian statues, 
are still shewn to the traveller at Verona, of which 
city they were anciently princes. His father was 
Benedetto della Scala, a general in the employ- 
ment of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary ; 
and his first preceptor was the well-known Fra 
Giacondo. 

At twelve, like other young nobles, he became 
a page at the court of the Emperor Maximilian, in 
whose army he afterwards took service. Having 
lost his father and brother at the battle of Ravenna, 
in a fit of religious despondency he turned monk, 
But disgusted by the tediously minute observances 
of the Franciscans, in which very rigid order he 
had enrolled himself, his thoughts turned once 
more to a military career. This time he joined 
the banners of Maximilian’s enemy, the king of 
France, and served with distinction till disquali- 
fied for active pursuits by gout. He now studied 
medicine, which we found him practising at Agen 
in 1525; his history subsequently to this date 
has been given, and is authentic. 

Such was the story recounted by Joseph Justus in 
all good faith, but in an evil hour; for Joseph 
had enemies who did not lose much time in chal- 
lenging his statements. He was a Protestant, 
detested of the Jesuits, partly because he was a 
renegade, and yet more because his scholarly 
renown reflected credit upon the Protestant uni- 
versity of Leyden, in which he was a professor. 
Now, one of the most noted scholars of that day 
was Scioppius (Latin for Schoppe), who in the next 
generation made the third, Lipsius and Casaubon 
being the other members, in that second literary 
triumvirate which succeeded to the one which the 
elder Scaliger had shared with Erasmus and Cardan. 
Scioppius had exactly reversed the process through 
which Joseph Scaliger had passed ; from having 
been a Protestant he had become a Catholic. 
Upon this transformation, J. J. S. had made some 
clumsy jests, characterised by the ferocious taste 
of the period. The Jesuits instantly saw their 
opportunity ; they formed the hope of finding in 
Scioppius—a controversialist as able as he was 
unscrupulous—a most valuable ally; and took 
care that the latter should be informed of J. 
J.’s elephantine attempts at humorous sarcasm, 
Straightway he turned upon his adversary with 
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all the fury of personal and religious hatred. Not 
satisfied with accusing him of atheism and de- 
bauchery, he charged him with having stolen the 
very name he bore! 

It was the name de Bordon, borne by Scaliger 
when he first settled at Agen, that formed the peg 
on which Scioppius hung this extraordinary accu- 
sation. This name had recently been revived by 
Giraldi, in a history of the poets of the time, in 
which the elder Scaliger is mentioned as J. C. 
de Burdon, or Burdonius. Joseph Justus had ex- 
plained that his father had assumed this name in 
order to distinguish himself from his brother Titus, 
slain at Ravenna, and that it was derived from 
an estate in the Venetian territory which had 
belonged to an uncle. But Scioppius and his 
Jesuit allies had got hold of a very different ex- 

lanation. Either by accident, or by some marvel- 
ous pieee of divination which the Protestants of 
that period were not slow to refer to the author of 
all mischief, they had found out that there had 
been residing at Verona, within the recollection of 
most of the inhabitants, a family of the name of de 
Burdon, whose original founders had been school- 
masters, barbers, bric-a-brac sellers, and what not. 
Now, what if these Scaliger de Burdons, father 
and son, these boasted descendants of the ancient 
princes of Verona, could be shewn to be members 
of the family of the bric-a-brac de Burdons? There 
was ecstasy in the thought. What a triumph for 
the church! What an overthrow for Scioppius’ 
heretical enemy and rival! So, setting to work 
with malignant ingenuity, they gathered in a 
whole harvest of information from Verona, Padua, 
Venice, and elsewhere. They brought evidence 
to shew that Benedick Burdon, having been 
—. to close his school at Verona, had re- 
ired to Padua; from Padua, he had migrated 
to Venice, and had there opened a bric-a-brac 
shop near the stairs (Ja scala) of St Mark. These 
stairs he subsequently had painted upon his sign- 
board, and finally assumed the name of Benedetto 
della Scala, His son, Julius Cesar, having shewn 
soine talent as a barber-surgeon, had been sent 
to Padua at the expense of an uncle, Boniface 
de Burdon, to study medicine there. Finding 
it difficult to get his living by bleeding and 
physicking people, he had turned monk, then 
soldier ; then, after various vicissitudes, had come 
to France, as narrated, where he had taken care 
to be known by the appellation of Della Scala 
only (as though he were connected with the illus- 
trious Veronese family of that name), and after- 
wards, when he began to publish, of Julius Cesar 
scaliger. 

Such is the sum and substance of the. account 
set forth by Scioppius in the Scaliger-hypobolimeus 
(the Counterfeit Scaliger). It looked coherent and 
probable, and was well attested. There was not a 
tittle of evidence to support Scaliger’s own story, 
as given by his son ; and Scioppius’ account soon 
got to be generally received as coming very near 
the truth. Joseph Justus attempted a reply in 
his Confutatio Fabule Burdonum (Refutation of the 
De Burdon Story), but was forced to confine him- 
self to reckless assertion and vehement abuse ; he 
utterly failed to get over the body of proof which 
Scioppius’ allies had accumulated. Still, the matter 
might have remained sub judice till now ; but at 
last, one hundred and fifty years after Scaliger’s 
death, the indefatigable encyclopedist Bayle had 


the luck to discover the originals of two letters 
of naturalisation granted by the government of 
Francis I. to Doctor Julius Cesar de l’Escalle de 
Bordonis of Verona, conceding him permission to 
reside, hold property, and exercise other civil 
rights in Francis’ dominions. These letters are 
given by Bayle in extenso in a note to the article 
Verona in the celebrated Dictionnaire. 
issued in favour of Doctor J. C. della Scala de 
Bordonis, and they contain no reference to any 
other style or dignity claimed by Scaliger than 
that of simple physician! From that time the 
whole question was by the learned deemed a settled 
one; his princely pretensions were set down as 
partly a dream, a delusion which the resemblance 
of his father’s assumed name to that of the ancient 
lords of Verona had contributed to foster ; partly, 
a wilful imposture carried on by an arrogant and 
ambitious man, whom literary renown had failed 
to satisfy, and upon whose haughty spirit the 
recollection of the mean little shop by the stairs 
of St Mark sat heavily. That this is likely enough, 
may be gathered from the following extract from 
the last letter Scaliger ever wrote : 

‘I have fought on horseback and on foot, as a 
boy and as a young man, as a simple soldier and 
as a commander of troops. Duels, sieges, skir- 
mishes, pitched battles, tournaments—I have been 
known to expose my life in them all. Conqueror 
most times, sometimes I have been conquered— 
not, though, by valour, but by fortune. The body 
subdued, the spirit remained indomitable. By the 
noble manner in which I bore it, defeat conferred 
upon me more honour than victory did upon my 
enemies. I will not go into all the particulars. 
The services of my race to the realm of France, 
from the times of Taxilus down to my own, are 
known to all the world. As to my person, let him 
who would aspire to paint me, combine together 
the figures of Masinissa and Xenophon, in order 
to e up mine ; but the portrait will never give 
more than a weak idea of whatIam.... Ido 
not speak of my extraordinary powers of endurance 
under heat, cold, hunger, fatigue, during whole 
nights and days. This is without doubt an excel- 
lent quality, but many persons possess it. What, 
however, is not so common, is this: at night, after 
despatching the business of the day, I used to com- 
pose nearly sixty verses before 1 supped. After 
supper, I dictated my prescriptions for the sick 
whom I had to see next day; then I retired to 
rest. Awakened at dawn by the importunity of 
messengers sent to demand my medical assistance, 
I questioned some, gave replies to others ; then I 
dictated till dinner-time. When the table-cloth 
was withdrawn, I recited to an amanuensis the 
lines which I had composed the night before, 
without altering a single word. Who is there that 
will not be astounded at such a prodigy! Who is 
there that will not be canned yet more if I 
mention that I am able, after reading sixteen or 
seventeen lines of Aschylus once over, to repeat 
them verbatim without tripping in a single 
syllable !’ 

Such passages might be multiplied indefinitely. 
They exhibit the very midsummer madness of 
vain-glory, and do’away with all feelings of sur- 
prise that one so truly great should have stooped 
to an imposture so little ; for, whether prince or 
impostor, Scaliger was a true prince among men 
and scholars, He had the port of a demi-god, of 
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such size, strength, and majestic grace was his 
figure. The Agennois used to gaze after him as he 
passed down their streets with the same feelings 
of interest and awe as Thackeray says he felt when, 
for the first time, he saw ‘the grand old Goethe’ 
wending his way through Weimar. ‘When the 
eye of the poor fell upon him, it blessed him.” He 
was known among them as the good physician 
who never took a fee. His manner accorded well 
with his imposing form—‘ overflowing? we are 
told, ‘with that sort of dignity which influences 
a man’s gait and every slightest movement.’ In 
writing his history anew, we had no intention 
of moralising. Rather could we find it in our 
hearts to wish that he had never been found out. 
He asked no princely titles for his tomb ; and had 
the De Vetustate never been written, the illustrious 
name of Julius Cesar Scaliger would never have 
been enrolled in the ignoble list of unsuccessful 
and detected claimants. 


A DAY’S BETROTHAL. 


‘Wet, Jenny, it will be hard to part on the 
morrow.’ 

Jenny answered not a word, but turned away 
her head, looking out to sea with a wistful, sorrow- 
ful glance. The next moment, my arm was about 
her waist. She did not repulse me. ‘Jenny,’ I 
cried, ‘why should we part at all? If you will take 
me for a skipper, well sail through life together.’ 

We are on board the barque Petrel of Greenock, 
bound eventually for London, with a miscel- 
laneous cargo from the Mediterranean; and we 
are now anchored in the roadstead of Havre, 
a little to the north and west of the pier-head. 
Jenny is the skipper’s daughter, and I am only a 
passenger. 

How it was that I came to be a passenger on 
board the Petrel, and making love to our Jenny, I 
may here briefly explain. An official reorganisation 
had set me at liberty with a moderate pension ; in 
the prime of life, with all the world before me, 
and ere making a fresh start, I had determined to 
have my ‘ wander-year.’ So, after having wandered 
over half of Europe, I found myself standing on 
the quay at Naples one tranquil evening, watching 
the movements of the shipping, jingling the few 
sovereigns I had left in my pocket, and wondering 
if they would hold out till quarter-day, when I 
was suddenly accosted by name with friendly 
accents in my native tongue. It was some time 
before I recognised my interlocutor, or could bring 
to mind under what circumstances I had previously 
met with Captain Macfarlane of the Petrel, for 
such he gave himself out to be. All of a sudden, 
I got the clue. 

Up to the last eighteen months, I had been em- 
ployed in the Transport and Victualling Office in 
Whitehall. The Petrel had been chartered as a 
transport ; and to Macfarlane, much bothered with 
official forms and circumlocutions, I had been 
of some little service, putting him in the way of 
getting his accounts passed, and so on. He had 
said at the time, that if he ever had it in his 


power to do me a good turn, he would. And 
now, here he had an opportunity. 

‘And why not take passage with me to Old 
England ?’ urged the hospitable Scot, as we sat 
smoking and discussing a bottle of wine at a 
neighbouring caffé. ‘Come! it shan’t cost you a 
bawbee. Come! the blue-peter’s flying. We 
weigh anchor to-night. Go and fetch your traps, 
and ye ll come on board with me’ 

The offer was too tempting to be refused. Time 
was no object with me, whilst money was. Before 
I well knew what I was about, I found myself and 
my portmanteau stowed away in the captain’s gig, 
which was cleaving the tranquil waters of the bay. 
Next, I was swinging myself up the side of the 
Petrel, and then I saw a pair of great soft brown 
eyes looking down upon me, and almost lost my 
footing by the start they gave me. 

‘Hoot ! it’s just our Jenny,’ cried Macfarlane, in 
answer to my look of inquiry directed towards our 
fair fellow-passenger.—‘ Jenny, this is Master Willie 
Thornley, to whom I’m under great obligations, 
and I hope we’ll mak’ him comfortable among us.’ 

Well, it was too late to recede, and, after all, it 
would not be for long. 

And if it hadn’t been for those baffling winds, 
we should have been safe enough. We did not 
get to be real right-down friends, Jenny and I, for 
a whole fortnight, by which time we ought to have 
been in sight of the white cliffs of old England, 
and the sobering influences connected with them. 
But we had three weeks more of it—a happy 
halcyon time—that culminated in the scene with 
which I began this narrative. 

We had called at Havre, to dispose of part of our 
cargo, and the captain and mate having gone ashore 
to settle some dispute with some of his crew who 
had unwarrantably deserted the ship, left Jenny 
and me on board, in charge. 

We were practically alone on board. The 
steward was busy in his caboose, the black was 
asleep somewhere forward—in the sun—the ship 
was riding easily at her anchor with almost im- 
perceptible motion. The town was shimmering 
pleasantly in the sunshine, and the white villas on 
the wooded heights above shone like so many 
caskets of ivory. It was low tide, and a strip of 


wet glistening sand was visible along the shores of 


the bay; bathers were splashing about ; amateur 
shrimpers were pushing their nets before them in 
the shallows. Beyond, the bold headland of the Cape 
la Heve, crowned by its two white light-houses, 
assumed the appearance of some lazy pacific beast 
couchant on the sands. Time and place were alike 
propitious, I turned to Jenny, and spoke to her of 
our approaching separation ; then I made the final 
plunge. O those baffling winds! how much they 
had to answer for. 

What Jenny’s feelings might have been after 
that decisive moment, I cannot tell. Mine ap- 
proached stupefaction. All the difficulties and 
disadvantages attached to the step I had taken, 
now shewed themselves to my mind’s eye in the 
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strongest colours ; and a life of straitened means 
and perpetual petty self-denial, tinctured with the 


themselves in ghastly array. 

There is an advantage, however, in seeing the 
worst at once. Having suffered my moment of 
agony, I began to recover. Jenny, poor child, had 
not noticed the sudden chill that.came over me; 
she was too much agitated and occupied with her 
own feelings; and as her head rested upon my 
shoulder, and her eyes looked into mine with 
trusting confidence, I began to realise the truth, 
that I had succeeded in winning for myself a 
charming, affectionate companion; that my life 
would no longer be lonely and self-contained. 

The tide had turned; the flood had begun to 
make. The ship was swinging slowly round, pre- 
senting to us the opposite half of the horizon. A 
loud warning crash from the awning above made us 
both look up. Never shall I forget the shock of 
the altered scene that met our eyes. The sun was 
still shining bright overhead, but to seaward a vast 
livid wall of vapour shut out everything from 
view. A shrill blast of wind trumpeted loudly in 
the rigging, which began to flap, and creak, and 
strain. The sea was rising rapidly, and waves 
came rushing in, crested with driving foam. Then 
the sun was obscured, visible only as a faint and 
watery blotch ; the hills crowned with sunshine, 
the busy, happy town, all were blotted out ; we 
were alone amid a sudden storm and fierce rising 
sea, 

Jenny 1 reed to her feet, and, with admirable 
calmness, began to lower the awning; but in a 
moment the wind was upon us in full force ; the 
eanvas flapped wildly, and then, torn away from 
its fastenings, flew away to leeward, visible for a 
minute in the sky, like a white sea-bird, and then 
lost in the gloom. 

‘Won't father be angry!’ cried Jenny, clasping 
her hands ; ‘so many yards of good canvas,’ 

‘Are we not in frightful danger here?’ I said. 
‘Why, I wonder, has your father not returned ?’ 

Jenny shook her head. ‘One can’t foresee every- 
thing. Perhaps he is now on his way” She took 
up the binocular, and peered anxiously through the 
mist. But no boat was to beseen. The sea seemed 
of a sudden deserted, except for one or two fishing- 
smacks to the southward, that, with great brown 
sails half lowered, were scudding rapidly for the 
harbour. But for us, in the teeth of this south- 
westerly gale, the harbour-mouth was as inacces- 
sible as the moon. 

Jenny left the poop, and ran forward to the fore- 
part of the vessel. I followed her as well as I 
could, holding on by this and that, for our ship 
was now pitching heavily upon the swell. I found 
her by the bowsprit, oe the rise and fall of 
the ship with anxious eyes. The great black chain 
that, as the vessel fell, would be invisible in the 
waves, as she rose, stretched itself tight as a 
bowstring, with a clank and groan that made one 
shudder. Our lives hung upon that chain, that 
the waves seemed to sport with as a toy. As we 
stood there, a wave sat than the others rose 
upon us without warning, and swept the deck with 
irresistible force, bearing everything movable with 
it. I clung desperately to a belaying-pin, and 
Jenny clung to me ; and after a while the Petrel 
rose gallantly to the shock, the water streaming 


idea of a life of miserable respectability, presented | P 


from her sides. Drenched and cowed by the vio- 
lence of the shock, we made our way back to the 
oop. 

As we reached the cabin door, the steward was 
reeling across the sloppy deck, carrying a steaming 
dish of potatoes. It was three o'clock, the hour 
for dinner. Sink or swim, he would have the 
dinner on the table by three ; then his cares were 
over for the day, and he devoted himself to rum 
and tobacco, 

‘You surely can’t eat, Jenny,’ I cried, as, after 
she had changed her dripping garments for dry 
ones, she sat down at the table with what seemed 
to me almost fiendish indifference. 

‘Eat! You must eat!’ she cried. ‘ Who knows 
what an hour may bring forth! If you have to 
swim for your life, will you have any chance if you 
start exhausted ?’ 

I saw that she was right, and we snatched a 
hasty meal together as best we could. Just as we 
had finished, a quiver ran through the ship ; the 
motion changed ; she began to roll heavily. The 
sofa on which we were sitting broke away from its 
fastenings, and we were thrown violently from one 
side of the cabin to the other, in the midst of an 
avalanche of all the movables that were unfastened, 
or had broken away. 

As soon as we regained our feet, we made for the 
deck. I thought that the last moment had come, 
and desired only to see daylight once more. We 
had parted from our anchor, and were drifting 
rapidly away towards the dark bristling cliffs to 
leeward. 

The sight seemed to restore confidence and 
courage to Jenny. ‘Go forward!’ she screamed in 
my ear; ‘go forward, you and the steward, and get 
the lower sail on the foremast ; black Jem and I 
will steer the ship.’ 

Jenny’s voice inspired me; the prospect of 
doing something to avert our fate gave me new 
streagth. I stumbled forward, holding on to any- 
thing that came to hand. The steward stood 
at the door of his caboose, having jammed himself 
into a secure position ; a pipe was in his mouth, 
and a black bottle in his hand. He looked at me 
with lack-lustre eyes. ‘Come along, man,’ I shouted 
in his ear ; ‘come and help me to get up sail.’ 

‘What’s the odds?’ he replied in a sullen voice ; 
‘what’s the odds? Let’s be happy while we may!’ 

The man was drunk, I cast a despairing glance 
behind me when the poop, raised high in the air 
by some towering wave, seemed almost to touch 
the sky. Jenny was at the wheel, shading her 
eyes with her hand, looking anxiously forward. 
Ah! what could Ido among all this Vewilderin 
maze of cordage and rigging, all shaking an 
rattling in the wind—I who hardly knew one rope 
from another? But the sight of Jenny at the wheel, 
looking out for me, nerved me to do something. 
I made my way to the foremast, and clambered up 
the rigging. Sometimes I hung over the boiling 
abyss ; sometimes I found myself pressed against 
the rigging, looking down at a precipice of water 
beneath me. Loose ropes and flying blocks 
threatened me every moment with destruction ; 
but I held on to the ropes like grim death, and, 
inspired by the courage of despair, I essayed that 
which at another time I should have never dreamed 
of: I crawled out on the yard, with my knife in 
my teeth, and cut, one by one, the lashings that 
bound the sail to it. 
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The sail flew out with a tremendous report, and 
threatened every moment to tear itself to tatters ; 
but, seizing a rope, I slid down to the deck with a 
rapidity that took every morsel of skin off my 
pS my and getting hold of the rope that I saw 
controlled the movements of the sail, I hauled it 
in bit by bit, and succeeded in making fast one 
side of the sail. The other offered less difficulty. 
Jenny waved her hand basa voce A from the 
poop. The ship began to move through the water, 
no longer to drift helpless and forlorn, We should 
clear the headland, that now loomed so ominously 
upon us, crouching there like some hungry animal 
awaiting his prey. 

I crawled back to the poop, and Jenny rewarded 
me with an encouraging grasp of the hand. ‘You 
did that beautifully,’ she cried. ‘ Now, if the gale 
moderates, as I think it will, and doesn’t veer 
round more to the westward ’—— 

As she spoke, we shot past the headland, and 
gained a clear view of the coast beyond. The sun 
was sinking low, and shewed for a moment a 
blood-red streak between two angry clouds. The 
lurid light it cast upon the red frowning cliffs was 
something appalling. They ran along for miles, as 
far as the eye could reach—steep, inaccessible 
heights, with the surf beating angrily against them, 
and flying up in clouds of spray half-way to their 
summit. 

As the sun went down, it came on to blow 
harder and more from the westward. The line 
of cliffs to leeward loomed nearer and nearer. 
The sail ceased to draw, beginning to shake and 
flap with a loud noise. 

‘She will go no nearer the wind, Willie,’ cried 
Jenny, knitting her brows; ‘and we drift con- 
tinuously to leeward. You must haul that sheet 
tighter, Willie ; it’s our only chance.’ 

I was running forward to my work, when a 
block, detached from the rigging by the force of 
the wind, struck me ee on the head, and I 
fell to the ground insensible. When I came to 
myself, my head was aching violently, although it 
seemed to be supported by a soft pillow. It was 

uite dark, and the air was full of hideous noises ; 
the scream of the wind, the loud roar of the surf, 
filled the air with a tumult indescribable. ‘ Where 
am I?’ I said, feebly stretching out my arms into 
the darkness. I felt arms about mine, a soft kiss 
imprinted on my forehead. 

“We shall be ashore, dear, in five minutes,’ said 
a voice in my ear, ‘and all our troubles over.’ 

I raised myself up, with a groan, and tried to 
gain my feet, but fell back exhausted. The scene 
about me struck me with terror; the thought of 
drowning helpless in this raging gulf of waters had 
an ineffable bitterness for me. 

‘Willie,’ said Jenny once more in my ear, ‘if 
you get safe ashore, will you give my love to 
father ?” 

Then I found that I was lying beneath the 
shelter of the poop-deck, protected a little by that 
from the seas that were breaking over us, and that 
a life-belt was fastened under my arms, Jenny was 
crouched; beside me, holding my head in her lap, 
chafing my temples and hands. 

The few minutes that elapsed before we struck 
seemed as an age. The wind beneath the cliffs 
was not so violent, and the back-current of the 
waves kept us for a moment away from the rocks 
which we almost touched. But the respite was 


not for long; we grounded upon an outrunning 
spit of rock, and instantly the sea made a clean 
sweep over us, carrying away masts, spars, rigging 
—everything went by the board. I had seized 
Jenny at the moment of striking, and we were 
hurried away together in a hideous trough of 
cordage and timber. Dashed violently against a 
mass of slippery chalk, which afforded no purchase 
for hand or foot, I lay there, fairly exhausted, ex- 
pecting every moment the return of the wave that 
would sweep us back into the gulf, when I thought 
I saw a light close beside me shining into my eyes, 
and a face peering anxiously over the waters. It 
was a delusion, one of the hallucinations of ap- 
proaching death. Next moment we were covered 
with blinding surge, and a great green wave swept 
over us, driving us pell-mell before it with incon- 
ceivable fury. I lost my senses for a while to find 
myself jammed in between two fragments of rock. 
Jenny was gone. I had lost my hold of her, and 
she had been carried away into the boiling gulf. 

I had nothing to expect myself but instant death. 
The next wave would wash me out of my hole, a 
mere crevice in the precipice. I had hardly 
strength enough to breathe, and could fight no 
longer against my fate. 

But though I was constantly covered with surf, 
and nearly suffocated, yet the waves did not reach 
me with full force. The tide was retiring. 

Time passed on, I hardly knew how, till the 
moon rose red and menacing. The tide was down 
now, but the surf reached to the very base of the 
cliffs. The flood would come presently, like a lion 
to his half-devoured victim, and I should perish. 
Then I heard voices below me, and saw by 
the moonlight some men draped in short smocks 
or blouses groping about among the rocks beneath 
me. They were countrymen, evidently, who 
had been attracted by the wreck, and who had 
found their way down the cliffs by some con- 
cealed footpath, I shouted—they heard me, and 
clambered to my retreat. They were full of 
compassion and kindness, They carried me along 
the base of the cliffs by a foot-path among 
the debris, till they reached a smooth gap in 
the wall of chalk, by which they ascended. I 
was | aap carried to a house, — and 
placed in a warm bed. I recollect just this much, 
and then memory fails me. I had a long illness, I 
am told, and was near death’s door, but recovered 
at last, and found myself the guest of a worthy 
Norman farmer, who occupied a charming little 
homestead on the heights above the sea. 

As soon as I could get about, I went down to 
Havre to inquire about the Petrel, at our consulate. 
She was lost, I was told, on such and such a night, 
with all hands on board at the time. The captain 
had returned home two months ago. I deter- 
mined to go home at once, and leave a place so 
fraught to me with sad memories. Now that 
Jenny was lost for ever, I realised how much she 
had been tome. Her kindness, her courage, her 
devotion, her charming gaiety and animation, re- 
called themselves to me, and I told myself that I 
should never see her like again. I inquired as to 
her last resting-place. Only two of the bodies had 
been found, it seemed—those of the cook and the 
black cabin-boy. 

Well, it remained only for me to return to Eng- 
land, a saddened, melancholy man. I left my 
watch with the good farmer who had taken care of 
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me, as some recompense for the trouble and expense 
to which he had been put. The captain of the 
John Bull gave me credit for my e-money, 
and I landed at St Katharine’s Wharf without 
clothes but those I wore, sadly stained with sea- 
water, and with only a few shillings in my pocket. 
But there was money due to me for my pension, a 
couple of quarters now, and I took a cab to the 
Paymaster-general’s Office to get it. 

‘William Thornley,’ said the clerk, looking at 
his list. ‘ Why, he’s dead—struck off the list two 
months ago.—You’re the man, yousay. Well, I’m 
sorry to say that only a Treasury order will bring 
you to life again.’ 

The mel of the office was almost entirely 
et since I was last in England. The old 
clerk who used to pay me had been pensioned off, 
and there was no one who recognised me. The 
information came, I was informed, from my old 
office, and there I went in much chagrin. There 
could be no difficulty in eventually getting the 
matter put right, but in the meantime I wanted 
money—money, and didn’t know where to get it. 

I went to the old office. The place once so familiar 
to me, now knew me no more, One of my old 
chums was still there, and him I found out. He 
looked at me, stared, burst into laughter. 

‘What! you’re not drowned, then ?’ he cried. 

‘Drowned? No! but precious near it. Who 
sto my pension, pray ?’ : 

On a friends of yours came here: a sea- 
faring party, and a pretty girl in deep mourning— 
a deuced pretty girl” said my friend, pausing, 
and beginning to bite the stump of his pen. 
‘Well, they gave me a long account of your loss on 
board the Petrel. Why he came to me was, that he 
remembered my name as a fellow who knew you, 
don’t you see? Of course, I was very sorry to hear 
it, and all that ; and then the old captain asked me 
who your relations were, and I couldn’t tell him ; but 
I said I’d make inquiries; and as they were going 
to Scotland, they promised to call and see me again 
on their return. And, by Jove, here they are!’ said 
my friend, rising as the room door was thrown 
open, and the messenger announced a gentleman 
and lady to see Mr , by appointment. 

I was sitting with my back to the door, and 
turned my head towards it. A young woman in 
black ran forward with a scream. I sprang to my 
feet, and clasped Jenny in my arms—Jenny, safe 
and sound, but pale and worn—suffering for me ! 

Her father, it turned out, had been on the cliff, 
and had followed the Petrel along the shore all 
that eventful night ; he had offered five hundred 
pounds in vain for a tug to put out to the rescue ; 
and the life-boat, although she had tried to get 
out, had been beaten back. He had seen the ship 
coming ashore, had lighted a blue-light, which I 
now faintly remembered to have seen, that revealed 
our position. Just above, on the cliff, it happily 
chanced that there was a crane, used for raising 

blocks of chalk from a quarry half-way down, 
| which was provided with a chain and bucket ; and 
aided by some douaniers, he had descended by this 
means the face of the precipice, and had caught 
hold of his daughter as she was swept away from 
me in the last mad rush of waters. He was an 
eye-witness, as he thought, of my loss in the 
abyss, and had never dreamt that 1 could possibly 
have escaped. 


friend between his teeth ; but for all that, he stood 
best-man at my wedding, and my rough day’s 
betrothal has been followed, thank God, by a 
union of constantly increasing happiness. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Dr Kien, F.R.S., whose name ranks high among 
physiologists, states, in a recent work on the Lym- 
phatic System, that the diaphragm in the human 
body acts as a pump upon the lymphatic vessels, 
Hence it is important that the activity of the 
diaphragm should be maintained. If the pumping 
action be disturbed or prevented, dropsy may be 
the consequence, The senior physician of the Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Chest mentions Klein’s 
discovery with admiration, and says: ‘ Hence- 
forth, we must add to the hitherto recognised causes 
of dropsy in chest disease the paralysed condition 
of the diaphragm ; and we shall at once see that 
the removal of this by all practical means ought to 
form one of our anxious considerations in the 
treatment of winter-cough, bronchitis, asthma, and 
other forms of chest disease.’ 

In the present day, medical science owes much 
to physical science, especially to acoustics, optics, 
chemistry, and electricity. As the President of the 
Royal Irish Academy said in his last anniversary 
address: ‘The discovery and differential diagnosis 
by auscultation of the normal and abnormal states 
of the heart, arteries, air-tubes, pulmonary cells, 
and in many instances of the abdominal viscera, 
has been carried to a great point of advance. The 
ophthalmoscope has revealed not alone changes of 
the eye, but of organs distant from the eye—cere- 
bral, cardiac, and embolic disease... . The endo- 
scope enables us to discover, to study and measure 
a vesical calculus, an almost capillary stricture, 
and to direct a local treatment to an ulcerated 
state of the intestinal surface. In surgery, too, we 
can make use of anesthetics to prevent all pain in 
operation, whether they be used by inhalation or 
direct contact with the part. The loss of blood, 
too, under the knife is prevented in most cases by 
the method of Esmarch. In a recent case of 
amputation of the hip-joint, the Regius Professor 
of Gesenee: in the University of Dublin remarked 
that it was the first time he had witnessed a great 
operation performed, not only without pain, but 
without the loss of a single drop of blood. 

It has been held as a fact in physiology, that in 
drowsiness and sleep the eyes are turned upward 
and inward, control of the ocular muscles being 
lost. But Professor Le Conte, of the University of 
California, has made experiments which prove the 
contrary ; and as the experiments are not difficult 
of repetition, we summarise his account of them, 
‘There are few persons,’ says the professor, ‘ who 
have not experienced an unconquerable drowsiness 
while listening to a dull speaker on a warm sum- 
mer afternoon. Every one at such times must 
have observed that, as the control over the ocular 
muscles is lost, the head of the speaker becomes 
double ; the two heads separate more and more, 
until they may seem ten or fifteen feet apart. In 
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a own case, the control over the eyes is lost even 
while the consciousness is perfect, and the mind is 
in a condition to make a scientific experiment. ... 
As soon as the head of the speaker doubles, and 
the two images are well separated, I wink the 
right eye. Invariably the left image disappears. 
The images are therefore heteronymous, and heter- 
onymous images’ this case prove optic diverg- 
ence.’ Professor Le Conte remarks, that in the course 
of twenty years he has made this experiment hun- 
dreds of times, and always with the same result, 
and has corroborated his experience by that of 
others. Moreover, it may be confirmed by gazing 
on vacancy during drowsiness, when it will be 
seen that the double images of the nearer objects 
separate more and more. The professdr believes 
that binocular vision is a consequence of the per- 
fection of the human eye, and that it does not 
exist in the lower animals, His views as regards 
the stages of development of visual power in the 
vertebrata are thus set forth: ‘1. A gradual change 
of the position of the eyes from the sides to the 
front of the head, and a consequent change of the 
angle of inclination of the optic axes from one 
hundred and eighty degrees to parallelism, 2, A 
gradually increasing graduation of the fineness of 
organisation, and therefore the sensitiveness of the 
retina, from the anterior margins toward the cen- 
tral parts, so as finally to form in monkeys and in 
man a central spot. 3. A gradually increasing 
power of converging the optic axes upon a single 
near point, so that the images of that point may 
fall upon the central spots of both eyes. 4. The 
gradual evolution of the properties of correspond- 
ing points, and therefore of all the phenomena of 
binocular vision. These changes,’ concludes the 
professor, ‘seem all intimately connected with each 
other and with the development of the higher 
faculties of the mind.’ 

In the discussions about ‘ evolution’ and origin 
of life, we have heard a good deal concerning those 
minute creatures, bacteria; but there is another 
subject—namely, disease, in connection with which 
their name frequently occurs. The Presence of 
Bacteria in Disease, is the title of a communication 
made to the Medical Microscopical Society by Dr 
Payne. He says that they are found not only 
‘externally, as in parasitic diseases of the skin, 
but internally, as in malignant pustule, where bac- 
teria in large quantities are seen in the blood, and 
in the discharges, forming the materies morbi of 
that affection’ The same occurs in the class of 
specific fevers, and in pyzeemia from wounds ; and, 
according to the doctor, it is in this last-named 
disease that the existence of bacteria can best be 
studied. Recent researches have shewn that the 
clots or lumps which occasionally choke the veins 
are sometimes composed in great part of bacteria, 
and the same minute creatures appear to be the 
occasion of affections of the kidneys. The investi- 
gation of this subject further by the microscope is 
therefore recommended to students of anatomy and 
physiology. 

The diamond drill continues to prove its superi- 
ority over all other tools for boring into rocks and 
stones, however hard, Quartz, glass, and granite 
can be easily pierced. The drill, driven by steam, 
makes from two hundred to three hundred revolu- 
tions per minute; and the diamonds do their 
work, not by cutting, but by actually wearing 
away, under pressure, the substance which is being 


bored., Hence it is not necessary to give a cutting 
edge to the diamonds, “ ss 

the diamond mines of Brazil there are found 
lumps of carbonate, which are called black dia- 
monds, and it is with these that the diamond drills 
are made. The gem—the real diamond—is crys- 
tallised ; the carbonate is not, and therefore does 
not split under the enormous pressure to which 
it is subject in drilling. When first brought to 
Europe, the black diamonds were offered at four- 
pence per carat ; they are now worth from fifteen 
to twenty-five shillings per carat. 

For mining purposes, for quarrying, tunnelling, 
and blasting, the diamond drill is invaluable. In 
‘prospecting,’ too, its rapidity of operation is 
Breatly in its favour, as in a few hours it will 

ring up more specimens from underground than 
could be obtained in a week by other means. In 
July 1874, a boring, three inches diameter, was 
commenced in Bohemia, and in one hundred and 
thirty days was sunk to the depth of 2300 feet. 
At Widdrington, Northumberland, 1565 feet were 
pierced in two hundred and sixty-five days; and 
at Middlesborough, 1355 feet in two hundred and 
ten days, and in each case the cores brought up 
made known the strata through which the tool 
passed. 

Further, the diamond drill can be used under 
water, and a great work is now going on in the 
blasting and removal of a reef at the mouth of the 
Tees. A barge, containing the drilling-machinery, 
is moored over the place to be blasted ; the drills 
are set to work; holes are bored, and are plugged 
with cartridges of dynamite. These are fired; and 
in this way two hundred thousand tons of rock are 
to be broken up and removed. This success has 
led to the propounding of a scheme for the removal 
of that formidable danger, Daunt’s Rock, off the 
harbour of Cork. 

As an instance of the mighty applications of 
mechanical power which this age brings forth, we 
may mention that at the Crewe Steel Works a cir- 
cular saw cuts slabs from hot steel ingots as easily 
as an ordinary saw cuts boards off a log of oak. The 
slabs vary in width from twelve to twenty inches. 
Ingots or cranks can thus be accurately and cleanly 
shaped, with great economy of time and labour. 
This tremendous saw is five-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, seven feet diameter, makes one hundred 
revolutions per minute, and has a speed of one 
hundred and fifty miles per hour at its circum- 
ference. 

A description of a novel mode of putting in a 
concrete foundation was given at a meeting of the 
Institute of British Architects, Gas-works were to 
be built in a marsh, and an excavation was re- 
quired for the gasometer. Instead of excavating 
to a great depth, with piling, strutting, and shoring 
of surrounding earth, cylinders of concrete, about 
six feet in diameter and six feet in height, were let 
in. The lowermost section was pointed, the soft 
soil was lifted by machinery, the cylinder sank by 
its own weight ; another section was put on, and 
another and another, until the heavy mass had 
penetrated to the required depth. On a series of 
cylinders, or columns, thus sunk through the 
marsh, the gasometer, two hundred feet in diam- 
eter, was erected. 

In engineering shops, much of the work is 
shaped or polished in a lathe. In finishing or 
polishing very thin disks, it is found difficult to 
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fix them accurately to the chuck withoutgmuch 
loss of time, and this has led to the invention of 
an electro-magnetic chuck, which, when connected 
with a battery, can be magnetised or de-magnetised 
at pleasure. The chuck is placed in the lathe, 
contact with the battery is made, the disk is pre- 
sented, and clings tightly to the chuck by the 
magnetic attraction; and when the polishing is 
complete, contact is broken, the chuck ceases to be 
a magnet, and the disk falls off. This, as will be 
understood, offers, for light articles, an advantage 
over the usual method of fixing by cement. 

Experiments have been made at Mulhausen to 
ascertain what kind of coating best prevents the 
escape of heat from steam-pipes. After numerous 
trials, it was found that ae straw was the 
best, and that it reduced the loss of heat by radia- 
tion from the bare pipes 66 per cent. The next 
best was a pottery pipe large enough to cover the 
steam-pipe and leave an air-space: the pottery 
pipe was coated on the outside with loamy earth 
and chopped straw, kept in place by straw bands 
twisted round the pipe. This reduced the loss 61 
per cent. The next was cotton-waste, which, 
wrapped round the steam-pipe to an inch thick, 
reduced the loss 51 per cent. The next was waste 
felt from printing-machines, under which the 
reduction was 48 per cent.; and the last was 45 
per cent. with a plaster made of cows’ hair and 
clay. Experiments made with a view to test the 
effect of colour, shewed that the coatings, when 
painted white, reduced the loss a further 7 per 
cent. Particulars of these experiments are pub- 
lished in the Reports of La Société Industrielle de 
Mulhouse. 

Many are the persons who cultivate flowers for 
love ; that is, love of flowers. At times they meet 
with strange freaks of growth or changes of colour, 
which are talked about for a little while and are 
then forgotten. These ‘sports,’ as gardeners call 
them, would have great interest and value for the 
physiological botanist if a record were kept of all 
the circumstances of planting, growth, and decay. 
It is highly desirable that science and art should 
aid one another in the cultivation of flowers, as in 
other objects: one discovers the fact, the other 
explains it. As Dr Masters remarks in the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, the florist 
should ‘carefully note the phenomena as_ they 

resent themselves to him,’ and the physiologist, 

y co-relating the florist’s facts, should make known 
their interpretation, and deduce from them rules 
or laws for the guidance of the cultivator. ‘It 
requires,’ continues Dr Masters, ‘no great stretch of 
faith to foresee the time when the physiologist will 
be able to supply the florist with a clue whereby 
he may, within limits, be able to produce at will a 
pink Gloire de Dijon rose, or whatever else the 
needs or caprice of the time may dictate.’ 

Mr Prestoe, government botanist at Trinidad, 
made, in April last, an exploratory journey into 
the mountains, to see a large boiling lake. The 
country thereabouts is volcanic, pierced by numer- 
ous soufriéres, or sulphur-vents, among which the 
boiling lake is probably the biggest. The dimen- 
sions of the lake are not given in Mr Prestoe’s 
Report ; but we are told that the water is gray in 
colour, with a temperature of one hundred and 
ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit, and is more than 
one hundred and thiity-five feet in depth. The 
outlet of the lake is by a deep ravine, which grows 


every year deeper ; and the supposition is that, by 
the consequent loss of water, the lake will in 
time become a geyser. Meanwhile, a large forma- 
tion of gypsum is going on. 

The low temperature of the adjacent valleys is 
remarkable, ranging from sixty-five to sixty-eight 
degrees only. The district, in Mr Prestoe’s opin- 
ion, offers great advantages to agriculturists. He 
describes the soil as ‘surpassingly fertile,’ and as 
rich on the hills as that of West Indian valleys 
generally, and that large areas are well suited for 
cultivation of the cinchona. We may imagine that, 
after reading such a Report as this, Trinidad will 
remember that there is such a word as enterprise. 

Governor Rawson, of Barbados, has published 
a Report on the rainfall of that island, and its 
influence on the sugar-crops. The conclusions 
arrived at are based on observations extending 
over a period of twenty-five years, and so many 
interesting and suggestive facts are brought into 
the argument, that the Report may be studied with 
advantage by agriculturists in all countries, The 
changes of seasons and differences of elevation are 
taken into account, comparisons are made, and 
data are laid down from which the amount of 
crop in the current year may be predicted or 
calculated from the rainfall of the preceding year. 
The average yearly rainfall of Barbados is nearly 
fifty-eight inches; but we remark that in some 
years the quantity rises to seventy-eight inches, 
and falls in others as low as forty-one inches. 

Lieutenant-colonel Ross King, in a communica- 
tion to the Geographical Society on the Names of 
Places in wore ys raises a question in w vich 
many readers will agree with him. It is, the 
practice which prevails of ignoring the native 
names, and of giving British names to places in 
newly explored countries. He suggests, that if a 
place has a native name it should be retained ; if 
not, a name should be invented, so as to avoid 
the repetitions that now exist. He points out 
that there are in different parts of the world 
twenty Yorks, seventeen Lincolns, nine Glouces- 
ters, and eight Cambridges. In North America 
there are nine Smithfields and seven London- 
derrys, and New South Wales and Tierra del 
Fuego have each a Londonderry. A London on the 
Thames, in the county of Middlesex, is to be found 
in Canada; a Stratford-on-Avon in Australia, an 
Aberdeen in British Columbia, and a Dundee in 
Patagonia. Colonel Ross King is right in condemn- 
ing this mistaken practice, and we hope that 
henceforth the native names of places will be 
recognised. Toronto was named York by the 
early settlers ; but Sir John Colborne changed it 
back to Toronto, which, in the Indian tongue, 
means Place of Assembly ; and is there any one 
out of Africa who would like to see Lualaba, the 
musical name of the stream discovered by Living- 
stone, superseded by ‘Webb’s River?’ There is 
already a Newcastle in those parts, and we are 
told that a Cheetham Hill has been nominated 
within sight of Kilimandjaro. It would be easy 
to multiply examples, but these may suffice to 
indicate the evil complained of, and we heartily 
wish success to Colonel Ross King in his praise- 
worthy endeavour. 
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